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I  MEET  GANDHI 


Texts:  (1)  “It  was  a  true  report  that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land 
of  thy  acts  and  of  thy  wisdom.  Howbeit  .  .  .  the 
half  was  not  told  me.” — I  Kings  10  :6-7 

(2)  “Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace 
.  .  .  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation  which 
thou  hast  prepared  before  the  face  of  all  people.” — 
Luke  2:29-31 

HESE  are  the  texts  which  I  have  chosen  to 
introduce  a  sermon  which  is  not  really  a  sermon 
at  all.  What  I  have  to  say  to  you  this  morning 
is  only  a  personal  narrative — a  little  story  out 
of  my  own  life.  I  have  met  Gandhi  —  have 
clasped  his  hand,  have  looked  into  his  eyes,  have  listened 
to  his  voice.  I  have  sat  in  a  great  public  audience,  and 
heard  him  speak;  I  have  sat  alone  at  his  feet  and  talked 
with  him  about  many  things.  All  this  is  of  no  importance, 
except  to  myself.  But  I  have  talked  to  you  so  often  about 
the  Mahatma,  and  you  have  responded  so  generously  to 
my  admiration  and  love  for  this  great  man  whom  we  have 
learned  together  to  describe  as  “the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,”  that  I  feel  I  should  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I 
did  not  share  with  you,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  an  experience 
which  I  shall  ever  regard  as  the  most  precious  of  my  life. 
Furthermore,  there  are  wider  implications  in  my  experi¬ 
ence!  I  saw  Gandhi  at  the  climactic  hour  of  his  career, 
and  against  the  background  of  events  momentous  in  the 
history  not  only  of  our  own  but  of  all  time.  I  can  tell  you, 
therefore,  not  only  of  my  impressions  of  the  man,  but 
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also  of  my  estimate  of  his  significance  today  for  India, 
the  Empire,  and  the  world.  I  have  met,  in  other  words,  not 
merely  an  individual,  but  a  cause,  a  movement,  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  How  do  I  feel  about  this  phenomenon — this  Word 
become  flesh  which  dwells  among  us  “full  of  grace  and 
truth” — this  incarnation  of  the  Spirit  in  which  is  life,  and 
this  life  “the  light  of  men”? 

I  was  in  Berlin  when  I  heard  that  Gandhi  was  coming 
to  London.  Earlier  in  the  summer  I  had  received  from 
him  a  letter  in  which  he  had  spoken  of  his  journey,  and 
of  his  expectation  of  seeing  me  on  his  arrival.  But  his 
plans  had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  would  not  attend  the  Round  Table  Con¬ 
ference.  Then  came  the  agreement  with  the  Viceroy,  and 
the  sudden  determination  to  make  the  trip.  The  moment  I 
heard  that  Gandhi  was  coming,  that  he  had  actually  taken 
ship  and  was  on  the  sea,  I  abandoned  all  my  other  ar¬ 
rangements  and  rushed  to  London,  resolved  to  camp 
upon  the  Mahatma’s  threshold  until  the  door  might  open 
and  let  me  through.  I  had  not  dared  to  hope  that  I  could 
greet  him  when  first  he  landed  upon  English  soil.  But  by 
a  dramatic  and  amusing  combination  of  circumstances, 
which  is  a  story  in  itself,  I  found  myself  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  September  12th,  standing  on  the  pier  at 
Folkstone,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  Channel  steamer. 

It  was  typical  English  weather — cold  and  foggy,  with 
occasional  heavy  showers.  The  wind  was  sweeping  the 
waves  with  white-caps,  and  chilling  the  bones  of  the 
watchers  on  the  pier.  I  was  talking  with  an  officer,  one  of 
the  members  of  the  police  force  appointed  to  be  the  body¬ 
guard  of  the  Mahatma. 

“Do  you  see  that  point  of  land  over  there,”  he  said 
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to  me,  pointing  to  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover  to  the  north. 
“That’s  where  Caesar  landed  when  he  brought  his  legions 
to  conquer  England.” 

To  conquer  England!  I  thought  of  that  great  soldier 
of  ancient  Rome  and  of  his  victories  upon  these  shores. 
His  Twentieth  Legion  had  remained  here  three  hundred 
years !  Then  I  thought  of  another  conqueror — William  of 
Normandy — who  had  crossed  this  Channel  a  thousand 
years  after  the  immortal  Julius,  and  beaten  the  Saxons 
and  annexed  their  realm.  This  invader  had  landed  at 
Peveny,  not  so  many  miles  here  to  the  south.  And  now 
another  thousand  years  had  passed,  and  still  another 
conqueror  was  crossing  these  stormy  seas.  Not  a  soldier, 
but  mightier  than  any  soldier.  Not  an  invader,  with  a 
sword  of  steel,  but  an  apostle  with  the  sword  of  the  spirit. 
Not  an  enemy  to  lay  waste  the  land,  but  a  friend  to  sur¬ 
prise  and  devastate  the  hearts  of  Englishmen.  If  ever 
Britain  was  in  peril,  it  was  in  peril  now,  when  for  the 
third  time  in  two  thousand  years,  there  was  coming  an 
alien  to  dictate  terms  of  peace. 

I  wiped  the  rain  from  my  glasses,  and  gazed  out  through 
the  mist  to  the  open  sea.  There  was  the  steamer,  a  little 
craft  in  white,  emerging  from  the  horizon  like  a  sheeted 
ghost.  As  she  made  fast  at  the  pier,  only  one  man,  the 
official  representative  of  the  British  government,  was 
allowed  on  board.  All  the  rest  of  us — friends  of  Gandhi, 
delegates  from  India,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  newspaper 
reporters  and  photographers — were  left  standing  in  the 
rain,  with  a  great  crowd  of  sightseers  behind  the  barriers. 
But  the  delay  was  brief.  In  a  few  moments  we  were 
aboard  the  ship,  and  I  was  standing  at  the  door  of  Gandhi’s 
cabin  awaiting  my  turn  to  be  received.  It  was  here  I  had 
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my  first  glimpse  of  the  Mahatma.  He  was  sitting  cross- 
legged  upon  his  berth,  in  earnest  conversation  with 
Reginald  Reynolds,  a  young  English  Quaker  who  had 
been  a  resident  at  the  Ashram  in  India,  and  had  become 
famous  as  the  bearer  of  Gandhi’s  letter  to  the  Viceroy  on 
the  eve  of  the  march  to  Dandi.  Gandhi’s  legs  were  bare, 
his  body  wrapt  to  the  neck  in  the  ample  folds  of  a 
Khaddar  shawl.  His  head  and  shoulders  were  bent  for¬ 
ward  in  a  listening  attitude.  A  naked  arm,  long  and  lean 
and  wiry,  reached  out  of  the  shawl  and  took  a  paper  from 
Reynold’s  hand.  There  was  a  quick  interchange  of  words, 
a  flitting  smile,  and  the  conference  was  over. 

It  was  now  my  turn.  I  stepped  into  the  little  cabin. 
Instantly  Gandhi  jumped  to  his  feet,  and,  with  the  lithe, 
quick  step  of  a  school-boy,  came  forward  to  greet  me. 
I  felt  his  hands  take  mine  in  a  grasp  as  firm  as  that  of  an 
athlete.  I  saw  his  eyes  shining  with  a  light  so  bright  that 
not  even  the  thick  glass  of  his  rude  spectacles  could  ob¬ 
scure  their  radiance.  I  heard  his  voice  addressing  me  in 
tones  as  rich  and  full  as  they  were  gentle.  We  had  a  few 
precious  moments  together.  I  was  confused  and  excited, 
and  today  have  little  memory  of  what  was  said.  But  at 
this  first  meeting  it  was  not  words  but  feelings  that  were 
important.  I  was  in  the  presence  of  the  man  whose  spirit 
had  reached  me,  years  before,  across  the  continents  and 
seas  of  half  the  world,  and  now  this  presence  was  stamp¬ 
ing  its  indelible  impression  upon  my  mind. 

What  was  this  first  impression  of  Gandhi,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  others  which  came  later?  I  do  not 
find  it  difficult  to  answer  this  question.  It  was  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  beauty  of  the  man.  Where  do  people  get  the 
idea  that  Gandhi  is  ugly?  Why  have  they  described  him 
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as  a  “dwarf/’  and  a  “little  monkey  of  a  man?”  It  is  true 
that  his  limbs  and  body  are  emaciated — his  ascetic  life 
produces  no  surplus  flesh !  But  his  frame  is  large,  and 
his  stature  erect  and  of  medium  height;  I  have  seen  many 
Indians  who  are  much  more  insignificant  in  appearance 
than  Mahatma  Gandhi.  It  is  true  also  that  his  individual 
features  are  not  lovely.  He  has  a  shaven  head,  protruding 
ears,  thick  lips,  and  a  mouth  that  is  minus  many  of  its 
teeth.  But  his  dark  complexion  is  richly  beautiful  against 
the  white  background  of  his  shawl,  his  eyes  shine  like 
candles  in  the  night,  and  over  all  is  the  radiance  of  a 
smile  like  sunshine  on  a  morning  landscape.  What  im¬ 
presses  you  is  not  the  physical  appearance  but  the 
spiritual  presence  of  this  man.  You  think  at  once  of  his 
simplicity,  his  sincerity,  his  innocence.  He  approaches 
you  with  all  the  naturalness  and  spontaneity  of  a  little 
child.  There  is  not  an  atom  of  self-consciousness  in 
Gandhi — in  spite  of  all  his  greatness  in  the  world,  and 
all  the  adulation  which  has  been  heaped  upon  him,  he  has 
no  pose,  no  pretentiousness,  no  pride.  You  realize  at  once 
that  his  peculiar  aspects  of  appearance  and  his  peculiar 
ways  of  life  have  nothing  fraudulent  about  them,  but  are 
the  honest  and  fearless  expression  of  a  transcendent  per¬ 
sonality.  Therefore  you  do  not  think  of  how  he  looks, 
but  only  of  what  he  is.  You  see  truth,  in  other  words, 
shining  through  the  imperfect  garment  of  the  flesh.  It 
is  this  which  makes  Gandhi  beautiful.  For  truth  is  beauty ! 
You  remember  how  John  Keats  told  us  this  in  the  closing 
lines  of  his  great  “Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn,”  when  he  wrote 

“Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,  that  is  all 
Ye  know,  and  all  ye  need  to  know.” 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  off  the  boat,  and  started  for 
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London.  Gandhi  was  in  the  official  automobile  of  the 
government,  guarded  by  police.  I  rode  in  a  compartment 
of  the  train  with  Devidas  Gandhi,  the  Mahatma’s  son, 
Mr.  Pyarelal,  one  of  his  secretaries,  and  Miss  Madeleine 
Slade,  the  English  girl,  now  known  as  Mirabai,  his  servant 
and  disciple. 

The  story  of  Miss  Slade  is  one  of  the  noblest  chapters 
in  the  saga  of  the  Mahatma.  Years  ago,  before  the  War, 
she  was  an  English  society  girl,  daughter  of  a  British 
admiral,  young,  beautiful,  rich,  much  sought-after.  During 
the  War  she  did  relief  work  with  the  Red  Cross  in  the 
usual  conventional  way.  After  the  War  she  found,  as  so 
many  found,  that  something  had  gone  out  of  her  life.  She 
seemed  to  have  lost  her  grip  upon  reality.  A  sense  of 
frustration  and  futility  settled  down  upon  her  like  an 
atmosphere.  It  was  while  she  was  groping  about,  like  a 
person  lost  in  a  dark  room,  that  she  hit  by  chance  upon  a 
book  by  Romain  Rolland,  the  one  man  in  our  western 
world  whose  soul  is  most  akin  to  Gandhi’s.  She  went  to- 
Switzerland  to  see  Rolland,  and  through  this  contact  made 
her  first  acquaintanceship  with  the  author’s  biography  'of 
the  Mahatma,  published  in  1924.  She  had  no  sooner  read 
the  pages  of  this  book,  than  she  realized  that  she  had 

found  the  mission  of  her  life.  She  wrote  to  Gandhi,  and 

asked  if  she  might  come  to  the  Ashram  and  be  his  servant. 
The  Mahatma  did  not  encourage  her.  Did  she  know  what 
she  was  asking?  Did  she  realize  what  it  meant  to  leave 
England  and  come  to  India?  How  could  he  be  sure  that 
she  was  sincere,  had  thought  through  her  problem,  and 

had  steadfastness  of  purpose  to  work  it  out?  She  had 

better  wait  a  year,  and  then  write  him  again. 

At  once  Miss  Slade  set  herself  to  the  task  of  prepara- 
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tion.  She  abandoned  her  family  and  friends.  She  got  rid 
of  her  dresses,  her  jewels,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of 
her  social  life.  She  arrayed  herself  in  rough  garments,  did 
menial  work,  slept  on  the  floor.  She  made  herself  a 
vegetarian.  She  saturated  herself  in  the  Bhagavat-gita, 
which  was  the  Hindu  scriptures,  and  Gandhi’s  Bible.  The 
year  up,  she  wrote  Gandhi  again,  and  told  her  tale  of 
discipline.  He  now  said  she  might  come — and  from  that 
day  to  this,  she  has  been  his  servant,  his  nurse,  his  friend, 
his  fond  disciple.  She  prepares  his  food,  washes  his 
clothes,  makes  his  bed,  cleans  his  room.  She  guards  his 
hours  of  prayer,  and  stands  sentinel  at  his  day  of  silence 
She  follows  his  footsteps  during  the  hours  of  the  day,  and 
sleeps  upon  his  threshold  during  the  hours  of  the  night. 
I  thought,  as  I  looked  at  her,  how  beautiful  she  must  have 
been,  with  her  noble  figure,  her  lustrous  eyes,  her  liquid 
voice.  I  looked  again,  and  thought  how  beautiful  she  is 
now,  in  spite  of  her  shaven  head,  her  rough  clothing  and 
her  rougher  hands,  for  her  beauty,  like  Gandhi’s,  is  the 
inward  beauty  of  the  spirit.  I  looked  still  again,  and 
found  myself  thinking  of  the  women  who  followed  Jesus 
— Martha,  Mary,  the  other  Mary — and  who  served  him 
with  their  love.  I  thought  of  St.  Francis  and  the  Lady 
Clara,  and  all  the  lovely  relations  between  these  two 
through  the  years  of  life  and  in  the  hour  of  death.  And  I 
said  to  myself,  this  Mirabai  is  the  Mahatma’s  Sister  Clare. 
She  is  a  combination  of  Martha,  “careful  about  many 
things”  for  Jesus,  and  Mary  who  sat  quietly  and  gladly  at 
the  Master’s  feet. 

We  were  soon  in  London,  and  went  immediately 
through  the  mud  and  rain  to  the  Friends  Meeting  House, 
where  a  great  audience  had  gathered  to  meet  and  welcome 
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Gandhi.  As  I  saw  him  enter  this  auditorium,  I  was  im¬ 
pressed  again  by  the  beauty  of  his  personality,  and  now, 
also,  by  its  power.  With  what  dignity  he  walked  upon 
this  platform ;  with  what  serenity  he  surveyed  this  English 
scene ;  with  what  command  he  took  possession  of  these 
men  and  women!  To  an  intruder  who  knew  nothing  of 
Gandhi,  nor  of  the  momentous  character  of  the  occasion, 
there  might  have  been  something  ridiculous  in  the  picture. 
Here  was  this  Indian  striding  into  the  room  with  his  feet 
bare,  his  legs  naked  to  the  thighs,  his  middle  bound  by 
the  loin-cloth,  his  body  wrapped  and  rewrapped  in  the 
ample  folds  of  his  Khaddar  shawl.  But  as  he  took  his 
seat,  and  sat  there  calm  and  motionless  as  Buddha,  the 
ridiculous,  if  it  ever  was  present,  was  straightway  diffused 
and  dissolved  into  the  sublime.  I  shall  never  forget  the 
sense  of  awe  that  settled  like  an  atmosphere  upon  that 
room.  For  the  first  time  I  understood  the  secret  of 
Gandhi’s  influence  over  the  millions  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men.  Had  a  king  been  present,  we  could  not  have  felt 
more  reverence  in  his  presence.  Suddenly  I  found  myself 
remembering  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bernay,  a  sensitive 
English  journalist,  who  said,  “The  moment  you  see 
Gandhi,  you  catch  the  atmosphere  of  royalty.”  And  I 
remembered  also  that,  a  few  weeks  before,  I  had  been  in 
the  presence  of  royalty.  I  had  seen  and  talked  with  the 
man  who,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  had  been  the  most 
brilliant  monarch  of  his  day.  This  man  was  nobly  dressed, 
attended  by  his  court,  himself  a  fascinating,  gracious,  and 
splendid  figure.  But  not  all  the  majesty  of  this  king  could 
match  the  royal  air  of  Gandhi. 

But  Gandhi  not  only  looked  like  a  king,  he  spoke  like 
a  king.  His  words  that  afternoon  were  gently  uttered,  in  a 
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voice  quiet,  almost  monotonous.  But  as  they  reached  our 
ears,  they  were  the  words  of  a  royal  proclamation.  He 
made  three  points  clear,  First,  his  credentials !  He  came  to 
England,  he  said,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  his  people.  “I  represent,  without  any  fear  of 
contradiction,  the  dumb,  semi-starved  millions  of  India.” 
Secondly,  his  mandate !  He  came  not  to  dicker  or  to 
bargain  with  Britain,  but  to  present  the  terms  of  the 
All-India  Congress.  “As  an  agent  holding  a  power  of 
attorney  from  the  Congress,”  he  said,  “I  shall  have  my 
limitations.  I  have  to  conduct  myself  within  the  four 
corners  of  the  mandate  I  have  received  from  the  Congress 
.  .  .  If  I  am  to  be  loyal  to  the  trust  which  has  been  put 
in  me,  I  must  not  go  outside  that  mandate.”  Lastly,  his 
goal!  What  did  the  mandate  exact?  “Freedom,”  said 
Gandhi.  “The  Congress  wants  freedom  unadulterated  for 
these  dumb  and  semi-starved  millions.”  No  compromise 
here,  no  equivocation !  “He  spake  as  one  having  authority” 
— and  with  the  voice  of  prophecy. 

This  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  On  the  succeeding 
five  days  that  I  was  privileged  to  remain  in  London,  I  saw 
the  Mahatma  four  separate  times.  The  first  time  was  on 
the  following  morning,  Sunday,  when  I  went  bright  and 
early  to  Kingsley  Hall,  the  settlement-house  in  the  east 
end  of  London  where  Gandhi  had  characteristically  taken 
up  his  abode.  He  was  on  an  open  terrace  just  outside  his 
room,  which  was  a  kind  of  cell  some  five  feet  wide,  seven 
or  eight  feet  long,  with  stone  floor  and  bare  walls,  and 
furnished  only  with  a  table,  a  chair,  and  a  thin  pallet  on 
the  floor  where  Gandhi  slept.  Mirabai  was  washing  the 
one  window  of  the  little  room.  The  Mahatma  was  sitting 
on  a  chair,  bathed  in  the  warm  sunshine  of  a  perfect  day. 
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He  was  talking  with  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  Indian 
affairs.  Within  a  few  moments  this  conference  was 
finished,  and  I  came  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  beside  the 
Mahatma.  We  talked  of  the  Round  Table  Conference — 
was  it  going  to  succeed?  No,  Gandhi  saw  no  reason  for 
believing  that  it  would  succeed.  His  mind  told  him  it  must 
fail.  “But  God  has  told  me  to  come  to  England,”  he  said, 
very  simply,  “and  he  must  have  his  own  reasons.  So  I 
have  put  my  mind  aside,  and  shall  trust  and  hope  until 
the  end.”  I  referred  to  the  slanderous  attacks  upon  him 
in  certain  of  the  London  newspapers,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  they  did  not  trouble  him.  “No,”  he  said,  “they  do 
not  trouble  me,  but  they  pain  me  terribly.  Think  of  how 
fully  and  freely  I  have  talked  to  the  reporters.  I  have  told 
them  everything.  And  yet  they  print  these  slanders  and 
vicious  lies.  It  hurts  me  to  think  that  such  things  can  be 
done.  But,”  he  continued,  with  a  smile,  “I  do  not  let  them 
worry  me.  They  do  no  harm.  Nothing  can  injure  truth.” 
I  then  referred  to  the  next  day,  Monday,  which  was  his 
dav  of  silence,  and  asked  if  he  would  attend  the  Confer- 
ence.  “O,  yes,”  he  said,  with  his  delightful  smile  now 
become  almost  a  laugh,  “I  shan’t  say  a  word,  but  think 
what  a  chance  I  shall  have  to  listen.”  We  talked  of  a  few 
other  matters,  and  then  I  arose  with  an  apology  that  I 
had  taken  his  time,  for  others  were  waiting  to  see  him, 
as  indeed  they  always  are.  I  shall  never  forget  the  loveli¬ 
ness  of  his  smile,  as  he  took  my  hand,  and  said,  “Come 
whenever  you  can.  You  may  have  to  wait,  but  I  want  to 
see  you  as  long  as  you  are  in  London.” 

I  next  saw  Gandhi  on  Sunday  night  at  a  religious  service 
in  which  his  friends  and  some  men  and  women  from  the 
neighborhood  participated.  The  Mahatma  sat  on  the  plat- 
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form,  not  in  a  chair  but  on  the  floor,  wrapped  in  a 
shawl,  with  a  rug  thrown  about  his  bare  legs.  He  spoke 
to  us,  from  his  sitting  posture,  on  prayer,  his  experience 
of  prayer.  He  stated  that  he  believed  in  God,  and  there¬ 
fore  of  course  prayed.  He  told  us  what  prayer  had  done 
for  him.  “Without  prayer,”  he  said,  “I  could  do  nothing.” 
As  he  went  on  in  his  quiet  way,  telling  us  of  his  experience 
with  this  most  intimate  discipline  of  the  spiritual  life,  his 
voice  became  very  soft  and  low.  I  doubt  if  many  persons 
in  the  room,  back  of  the  front  rows  where  I  was  sitting, 
could  hear  what  he  was  saying.  The  Mahatma  seemed 
more  and  more  to  sink  into  himself.  His  address  became 
a  process  of  self-communion,  or  communion,  right  there 
before  our  eyes,  with  One  greater  than  ourselves.  But 
words  were  not  necessary  at  such  an  hour !  Gandhi’s  pres¬ 
ence  was  diffusing  an  atmosphere  in  the  little  room  which 
gripped  us  in  its  spell.  It  was  a  moment  of  mystic  uplift 
never  to  be  forgotten. 

I  did  not  see  Gandhi  again  until  Wednesday  night, 
when  I  sat  with  him  in  his  room  during  his  supper-hour. 
He  was  sitting  on  his  bed,  on  the  floor.  I  squatted  down 
beside  him,  that  I  might  be  as  near  to  him  as  possible. 
He  held  in  his  left  hand  a  cup  of  goat’s  milk.  On  his  lap 
was  a  tin  plate,  such  as  I  have  seen  convicts  use  in  a 
prison,  and  in  this  was  the  handful  of  dates  which  made 
the  substance  of  his  meal.  Gandhi’s  secretary,  Mr. 
Pyarelal,  was  with  us  but  did  not  join  in  the  conversation. 
We  talked  of  many  things — of  the  Round  Table  Con¬ 
ference,  of  Mayor  Walker’s  request  for  an  interview,  of 
Palestine  and  Zionism  and  their  relation  to  the  situation 
in  India,  and  of  the  Mahatma’s  projected  visit  to  America. 
At  the  close,  I  bade  him  good-bye,  for  I  was  leaving  on 
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Friday,  and  did  not  expect  to  see  him  again.  Immediately 
he  laid  aside  his  cup  and  plate,  and  took  my  hand  in  both 
of  his.  “We  shall  meet  again,”  he  said,  “in  America,  or 
perhaps  in  India.  But  if  we  never  meet,  we  shall  still  be 
together.” 

The  next  night,  Thursday,  Devidas  Gandhi  sought  me 
out  and  told  me,  to  my  surprise,  that  his  father  wanted  to 
see  me.  The  Mahatma  was  at  St.  James’s  Palace,  where 
the  Round  Table  Conference  held  its  sessions.  I  hastened 
with  Devidas  to  the  Palace,  and  found  Gandhi  in  one  of 
the  committee  rooms,  eating  his  supper.  He  was  sitting  on 
a  large  lounge,  or  divan,  and  he  invited  me  to  sit  down 
beside  him.  A  message  had  come  from  America,  and  he 
wanted  to  discuss  it  with  me.  We  talked  for  a  half-hour 
or  so,  as  members  of  Gandhi’s  party  passed  in  and  out 
of  the  room.  Then,  on  word  that  the  attendants  were 
waiting  to  close  the  Palace,  we  all  arose  and  started  for 
the  automobiles.  Gandhi  asked  me  if  I  would  ride  with 
him  to  Kingsley  Hall.  Of  course  I  accepted  his  invitation, 
and  sat  by  his  side  as  we  sped  far  eastward  to  the  slum 
districts  of  the  city.  As  we  drew  up  to  the  house,  we  found 
the  doorway  blocked  with  a  great  crowd  of  children.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  neighborhood  had  become  much 
excited  over  this  strange  man  from  India.  In  the  morning 
they  gathered  in  the  street  to  see  him  drive  away,  and  in 
the  evening  to  see  him  come  home  again.  This  night  it  was 
late,  but  they  were  still  there.  And  what  a  shout  they  raised 
as  he  emerged  from  the  automobile !  The  Mahatma  paused 
and  turned  toward  the  children  with  smiling  face.  They 
shouted  again,  and  crowded  about  him  to  touch  his  hands 
and  feel  his  shawl.  I  bade  him  a  hasty  good-bye,  as  he 
sought  his  room.  And  as  I  went  down  the  narrow  street, 
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with  the  children’s  voices  ringing  in  my  ears,  I  thought 
of  the  story  of  one  of  Galilee,  who  said,  “Suffer  the  little 
children  to  come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not,  for  of 
such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

Well,  this  is  my  story  of  meeting  Gandhi — a  simple 
story,  of  little  interest,  I  should  imagine,  to  anybody  but 
myself.  But  there  are  elements  in  it  of  wider  range  than 
the  limits  of  my  own  personal  experience.  I  have  met  a 
man  who  is  more  than  a  man — a  great  historic  figure,  of 
supreme  importance  for  our  own  and  all  future  time. 
What  is  the  permanent  impression  that  I  gathered  of  his 
qualities,  and  of  the  relation  of  these  qualities  to  the  world 
crisis  in  which  they  are  acting  as  decisive  factors? 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  that  Gandhi  fulfilled,  and  more 
than  fulfilled,  all  the  expectations  that  I  had  gathered  of 
him  through  years  of  study  and  inquiry.  He  was  the  man 
I  expected  to  see.  I  can  say  of  him  what  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  said  to  Solomon  in  our  text,  “It  was  a  true  report 
that  I  heard  in  mine  own  land  of  thy  acts  and  of  thy 
wisdom.  Howbeit  .  .  .  the  half  was  not  told  me.”  Im¬ 
mediately  apparent  was  the  charm  of  the  man — a  charm 
which  is  irresistible  to  all  who  meet  him,  friend  and  foe 
alike.  I  doubt  if  anybody  can  come  into  the  radiance  of 
that  presence,  and  not  feel  himself  melting  like  snow 
beneath  an  April  sun.  But  charm,  of  course,  is  no  mere 
surface  quality.  It  reaches  deep  into  the  soul.  It  is  like  a 
blossom,  all  fragrance  and  beauty,  which  draws  its 
sustenance  from  the  soil  of  mother  earth.  Gandhi  has 
charm  without,  because  within  he  has  infinite  resources 
of  gentleness,  tenderness,  and  sweet  compassion.  This  man 
is  animated  by  love — a  love  which  reaches  out  to  all  the 
world,  and  includes  every  humblest  creature  within  its 
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embrace.  His  courtesy  Is  exquisite  because  his  love  is 
instant.  He  is  the  living  incarnation  of  a  soul  at  peace  with 
all  its  fellows. 

All  this,  of  course,  I  expected  to  find.  The  charm  of 
Gandhi’s  person,  radiating  from  the  love  of  Gandhi’s 
heart,  has  become  the  commonplace  of  every  report  of  the 
man  that  has  been  written.  But  there  are  other  qualities 
which  are  not  so  apparent — qualities  which  surprised  me 
as  elements  of  character  and  influence  that  I  had  not 
anticipated. 

First,  I  would  mention  his  extraordinary  physical 
stamina.  As  an  ascetic  he  is  frail,  yet  he  has  powers  of 
resistance  and  endurance  that  are  remarkable.  I  feared  for 
him  the  chill  blasts  of  England’s  rainy  weather  beating 
upon  an  ill-protected  body  which  had  just  come  from  In¬ 
dia’s  heat.  But  Gandhi  seemed  to  suffer  not  at  all  from 
exposure,  and  was  the  one  person  who  worried  not  at 
all.  Then  there  is  his  capacity  to  bear  up  through  hours  of 
uninterrupted  labor.  At  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  he 
rises  for  an  hour  of  solitary  prayer.  Then  comes  a  rapid 
walk  through  the  silent  streets  in  the  early  morning,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  breakfast,  conferences  with  his  secretaries,  and 
interviews.  At  ten  o’clock  he  speeds  to  the  Round  Table, 
where  he  is  busy  all  day  long  with  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cussion.  At  seven  o’clock,  he  conducts  his  evening  prayers 
with  his  family  and  friends.  Then  come  interviews  and 
conferences,  lasting  frequently  into  the  late  hours  of  the 
night.  Interspersed  are  his  letters,  his  spinning,  and  other 
regular  activities.  How  does  Gandhi  survive  the  routine 
of  a  day  which  frequently  runs  to  nineteen  and  twenty 
hours  in  duration?  Is  it  because  of  his  hours  of  daily 
prayer?  Is  it  because  of  his  day  of  silence  on  every  Mon¬ 
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day  ?  Is  it  because  of  his  rigid  diet,  which  sustains  his 
body  and  does  not  interfere  with  his  mind?  Answer  these 
questions  as  you  will,  the  fact  remains  that  the  Mahatma 
is  a  marvel  of  physical  power.  A  newspaper  correspondent 
recently  wrote  that  he  was  “showing  signs  of  strain.”  I  do 
not  believe  it!  Gandhi  has  long  since  delivered  himself 
from  the  strain  which  breaks  so  many  of  us  down. 

Secondly,  I  would  mention  Gandhi’s  mental  power. 
More  than  once  I  have  declared  that  the  great  Indian  was 
not  remarkable  in  the  field  of  the  intellect.  I  was  tempted 
to  this  conclusion,  I  imagine,  because  of  the  traditional 
difficulty  of  associating  intellectual  power  with  spiritual 
sanctity.  Also,  I  was  misled  by  the  absence  in  Gandhi  of 
that  literary  genius  which  was  so  extraordinary,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  Leo  Tolstoi.  But  now  I  know  that  Gandhi,  like 
Tolstoi,  has  a  great  intellect,  even  though  it  does  not  ex¬ 
press  itself  in  large  works  of  the  creative  imagination. 
Indeed,  I  have  seldom  met  such  clarity  of  mind,  such 
precision  of  thought,  such  instant  and  full  control  of  the 
data  of  a  problem,  as  I  met  in  Gandhi.  His  knowledge  of 
India  and  England,  and  of  many  other  subjects  of  the 
first  importance,  is  exhaustive;  his  use  of  this  knowledge, 
in  the  presentation  of  ideas  and  the  formulation  of  policies, 
is  exhaustive  to  those  who  must  compete  with  him.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  he  addressed  the  assembled  members 
of  the  Labor  Party.  For  two  hours  after  his  speech,  he 
was  questioned  relentlessly  by  these  friendly  but  eager  men. 
Like  a  stag  at  bay,  he  was  harried  by  the  hounds.  But  not 
once  did  he  falter,  least  of  all  succumb.  He  was  a  match 
for  them  all,  and  at  the  end,  in  generous  recognition  of  his 
victory  in  the  battle  of  wits,  was  cheered  to  the  echo  by 
these  stolid  Englishmen.  Be  not  deceived,  my  friends ! 
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The  Matatma  is  as  competent  intellectually  as  he  is  de¬ 
voted  spiritually.  In  his  leadership  of  India,  he  is  the 
rival  of  any  statesman  in  the  world  today. 

Next,  I  was  surprised,  and  am  still  surprised,  by  a 
quality  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  describe.  I  refer  to  a 
certain  rigor,  or  relentlessness,  in  Gandhi’s  nature.  We 
might  call  it  hardness,  if  hardness  were  not  forever  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  gentleness  which  rules  within  the  Ma¬ 
hatma’s  soul.  What  I  have  in  mind  is  a  straightness  of 
opinion,  a  rigidity  of  conviction,  an  almost  fanatical 
fidelity  of  purpose,  which  holds  him,  as  a  rudder  holds  a 
ship,  to  the  course  appointed.  I  detected  this  in  his  first 
speech  in  London,  in  response  to  his  public  welcome, 
which,  in  spite  of  its  quietness  of  tone,  was  one  of  the 
bluntest  speeches  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  It  was  apparent 
in  his  first  speech  at  the  Round  Table  Conference,  when 
he  said  to  these  officials  of  the  King  that  there  had  been  a 
time  when  he  had  prided  himself  on  being  a  British  sub¬ 
ject,  but  now  he  had  ceased  for  many  years  to  call  him¬ 
self  a  British  subject.  “I  would  far  rather  be  called  a 
rebel  than  a  subject.”  It  was  serenely  manifest  in  his 
second  speech  at  the  Conference,  when  he  looked  around 
the  Table  and  said  softly  that  he  failed  to  see  Indians 
who  were  representative  of  the  people  of  India.  Those 
he  saw  were  representatives  not  of  India  but  of  the  Crown. 
Most  of  all  was  it  manifest  in  his  dramatic  visit  to  Lanca¬ 
shire  when,  like  Lincoln  in  burning  Richmond  at  the 
close  of  the  Civil  War,  he  walked  like  a  conqueror  amid 
the  sad  wreckage  of  his  triumph.  Stricken  even  as  Lin¬ 
coln  was  stricken,  he  still  said,  as  he  looked  upon  the 
hungry  and  wretched  men  and  women  in  the  Lancashire 
towns,  that  he  could  not  forget  the  millions  in  his  own 
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country  who  were  far  more  hungry  and  wretched  than 
these.  There  is  steel  in  Gandhi.  He  may  bend,  as  he  has 
bent  many  a  time  to  talk  terms  of  peace,  but  he  will  never 
break.  The  sword  of  his  spirit  is  a  pliant  weapon,  but  it 
cuts  ruthlessly  to  the  heart  of  reality.  Gandhi  is  again  like 
Jesus — one  of  the  meek,  to  be  sure,  but  “the  terrible  meek.’' 

Lastly,  may  1  speak  of  Gandhi’s  sense  of  humor,  his 
light-heartedness,  his  capacity  for  joy.  Never  have  I  seen 
a  great  man  who  can  laugh  so  quickly  and  so  heartily. 
At  the  slightest  excuse,  his  merriment  ripples  like  that 
of  a  little  child.  This  is  what  makes  his  smile  so  potent — 
it  comes  not  as  a  sudden  and  unexpected  disclosure,  but 
abides  like  an  atmosphere  of  warmth  and  light.  To  me 
this  happiness  was  at  first  disconcerting.  How  could  this 
man,  weighted  down  by  the  burdens  of  his  country,  faced 
at  this  moment  by  the  greatest  crisis  in  the  Empire’s  his¬ 
tory,  with  millions  the  world  around  waiting  upon  his 
every  word  and  act,  how  could  he  abandon  himself  so  ut¬ 
terly  to  the  enjoyment  of  an  amusing  story  or  a  grotesque 
inaident  ?  It  seemed  uncanny  that  he  could  laugh  so 
heartily  amid  events  so  momentous.  Yet,  as  I  thought 
about  it,  I  seemed  to  understand.  His  merriment  is  a  kind 
of  doorway  that  opens  straight  to  the  secret  places  of 
Gandhi’s  soul.  Why  shouldn’t  he  laugh — this  man  who  is 
a  Mahatma? 

Thus,  Gandhi  is  free  from  all  the  myriad  cares  of  the 
worldly  life.  He  is  beset  by  none  of  the  worries  which 
weigh  down  other  men.  He  does  not. have  to  think  of  the 
next  meal.  He  has  no  clothes  nor  adornments  to  bother 
him.  He  handles  no  money,  and  thus  has  none  to  lose.  He 
owns  no  property,  and  therefore  cannot  be  robbed.  He  is 
delivered,  in  other  words,  of  all  the  cares  that  attach  to 
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the  accumulation  of  the  perishable  things  of  earth.  He  has 
not  laid  up  for  himself  “treasure  upon  earth  where  moth 
and  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where  thieves  break  through 
and  steal” ;  but  his  treasures  he  has  laid  up  “in  heaven, 
where  neither  moth  nor  rust  doth  corrupt,  and  where 
thieves  do  not  break  through  nor  steal.”  His  mind  is  easy 
because  his  heart  is  free. 

But  more  important  than  this  is  the  fact  that  the  Ma¬ 
hatma  is  a  man  who  trusts  in  God.  Strange  as  it  may  seem 
to  us  westerners,  with  our  materialistic  modes  of  thought, 
Gandhi  actually  believes  that  he  has  found  God  in  his 
prayers,  and  walks  with  him  in  his  actions.  It  is  his  con¬ 
viction  that  God’s  will  is  manifest  to  those  who  seek  him, 
and  that  this  will  may  be  done  by  those  who  love  him. 
It  is  the  doing  of  the  will  which  is  the  great  thing  in 
Gandhi’s  eyes.  What  the  consequences  may  be  he  leaves 
contentedly  and  confidently  to  Him  who  rules.  In  this 
Gandhi  is  faithful  to  his  Hindu  scriptures.  For  in  the 
Bhagavat-Gita  it  is  taught  that  the  one  concern  of  men 
is  work,  and  that  the  fruitage  of  this  work  is  in  the  hands 
of  God.  So  Gandhi  never  worries,  but  only  trusts.  His 
confidence  in  eternity  makes  possible  his  happiness  in 
time. 

It  is  this  which  brings  us  face  to  face,  in  the  end,  with 
the  power  of  Gandhi.  “You  are  a  strange  man,”  said  Mr. 
Lawrence  Housman,  in  his  address  of  welcome  at  the 
Friends  Meeting  House.  “You  are  so  sincere,  you  embar¬ 
rass  us ;  so  simple,  you  baffle  us.”  What,  indeed,  is  to  be 
done  with  such  a  man?  If  he  came  like  ordinary  men, 
it  would  be  easy  enough  to  handle  him.  If  he  bore  a  sword, 
a  stouter  sword  would  strike  him  down.  If  he  had  an 
army,  a  stronger  army  would  defeat  him.  Even  as  it  was, 
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I  found  myself  wondering  at  times  that  Britain  did  not 
arrest  the  Mahatma,  cast  him  into  the  Tower,  and  try 
him  for  treason.  But  this  man  comes  naked  and  unafraid, 
protected  only  with  “the  shield  of  faith/'  armed  only 
with  “the  sword  of  the  spirit.”  How  can  such  a  man 
be  beaten?  Panoplied  in  cosmic  law,  how  can  he  be  over¬ 
thrown?  “Not  by  power,  nor  by  might,  but  by  my  spirit, 
saith  the  Lord.”  Gandhi  is  irresistible,  already  a  victor 
over  his  foes,  because  like  Shelley’s  Prometheus,  he  is 
glad 

“To  suffer  woes  which  Hope  thinks  infinite, 

To  forgive  wrongs  darker  than  death  or  night; 

To  defy  power  which  seems  omnipotent, 

To  love,  to  bear,  to  hope  till  Hope  creates 
From  its  own  wreck  the  thing  it  contemplates; 

Neither  to  change,  nor  falter,  nor  repent — 

This  is  to  be  good,  great  and  joyous,  beautiful  and  free; 
This  is  alone  Life,  Joy,  Empire,  and  Victory.” 
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□  “Why  Cities  Go  Wrong:  A  Study  of  the  Deeper  Implications  of  the 

Tammany  Scandals.” 

□  “What  Gandhi  Might  Do  for  America.” 

□  “If  I  Were  Young  Today!” 


*  Judaism  and  Christianity:  Three  sermons  in  one  pamphlet — 15  cents, 
t  Marriage  and  Happiness:  Three  sermons  in  one  pamphlet — 25  cents. 


Enclosed  find  $ . 

which  I  have  indicated. 


for  which  kindly  send  me  the  sermons 


